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In inviting attention to the Pennsylvania poets of the 
Provincial period, I am conscious of the danger involved 
in the title. That I incur the risk of being reminded that 
there were no poets in the Provincial period, I am well 
aware. 

But I am fortified to endure this criticism when I reflect 
that there are those who go so far as strenuously to deny 
the existence of any American literature, and who, even at 
this day, brush aside the achievements in American letters 
as unworthy the consideration of students of universal art 
in its several manifestations. Extremists are unsafe guides, 
and for a mind not judicially constituted I know of no 
course more likely to lead to a just estimate than to study 
extreme assertions on both sides, and then, disregarding 
both, to adopt a point of view midway between the two. 

Let us, then, assume that there is an American literature 
Vol. xvh. — 1 ( 1 ) 
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to-day, and that there was a germ which properly may be 
termed national, and which flourished on Pennsylvania 
soil as early as the first decade of the eighteenth century. 
If I presume to speak of this germ as a literature, it will be 
understood that certain allowances must be made for the 
necessary limitations of language ; and if I venture to apply 
so august a name as poetry to a portion of the verse-writing 
of the period, the term must be accepted in its most elastic 
significance. 

Especially should we bear in mind the conditions which 
of necessity surround the creative faculties and hem in ar- 
tistic impulse in a new country, where men are brought 
face to face with a scarcely tamed nature, and where the 
daily pressure of material needs leaves scant margin for the 
cultivation of those nobler capabilities which, because they 
are finer, are assumed to be less essential. 

Whatever of art is to be found in the Pennsylvania of 
the early Colonial days exists in virtue of its inherent 
forces. It lives only because it is in principle immortal. 
If imagination had been capable of death, the conditions 
in Pennsylvania one hundred and fifty years ago assuredly 
would have killed it. 

But imagination lived; there was not only beauty, but 
the perception of it: not only the perception, but the ex- 
pression of it; here, then, are the elements of poetry, and 
if I can but show that the expression was adequate, I shall 
have proved my right to speak of the poets of the Provin- 
cial period. 

That nearly all the work of the time was based upon ac- 
cepted European models is a matter of course. The fact 
counts for nothing in forming an estimate of the writers at 
whom we are about to glance. 

The spirit and feeling may be national, but art in its 
essence is universal. And we are to remember that Pope 
and Dryden being then the literary dictators of Europe, 
their influence upon cisatlantic letters was paramount by 
a law of necessity. 

But there are yet other limitations. With regard to much 
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of the early Provincial literature it is hard to say whether 
it properly belongs to Pennsylvania, or is to be accounted 
an English flower temporarily growing in our soil. 

We do indeed find, in the earliest examples coming under 
our notice, that the subjects are American, though the 
treatment be not so. This is notably the case in what is 
probably the first metrical composition written in Pennsyl- 
vania, — namely, " A True Relation of the Flourishing State 
of Pennsylvania," by John Holme. 1 

The original MS. of this poem was presented to the His- 
torical Society by Rufus W. Griswold. It was printed in 
the Bulletin of the Society for 1845-47, and from a leaf of 
manuscript inserted in the volume I learn that Holme came 
to America about 1684, and that the poem was written — 
probably— in 1689. 

The composition begins sedately, with an Introduction : 

" Good people all, who dwell far off or near, 
And do desire the truth from hence to hear, 
Mark well the things which to you I relate, 
They will inform you of our happy state." 

After which he dwells upon the excellence of the soil, 
the fruits, the fields, the sugar, the beasts, the fowl, the fish, 
the saw-mills, the schools, and even the inhabitants. Of 
himself he says, — 

" If those who know me not by name 
Do say : What fellow is this same ? 
Where doth he dwell, is he a Friend ? 
Or is it safe for to depend 
On this report he doth indite ? 
This answer unto such I write : 
In Philadelphia I do dwell 
And it is truth which I do tell." 

1 From a carefully-prepared biographical notice of Holme, shown to 
me by Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., I learn that he came hither by way of 
Barbadoes, where he had been a sugar planter ; that he was a man of 
wealth and social standing; that he was appointed Justice of the County 
Court in 1690, and represented the city in the Assembly in 1692. Holme 
appears to have been a man of more than ordinary culture, and possessed 
a library which, in his day, was remarkably large and well selected. 
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And so on through a dozen more complacent lines. 

But if Holme's poem was the first composition in Penn- 
sylvania, it holds that honor by only a narrow margin of 
time. 

In the Philadelphia Library there is a unique copy of one 
of the earliest books printed by William Bradford. 

This is Richard Frame's " Short Description of Pennsil- 
vania," 1692. 

Very little seems to be known concerning Frame. He 
is not mentioned in Proud 7 s " History of Pennsylvania," and 
neither Mr. Wharton's Essay on our Provincial literature, 
nor Mr. Fisher's biographical notices contain his name. 

As a curiosity of literature the volume in the Philadel- 
phia Library is of deep interest. As verse the effort is 
beneath contempt. There are about one hundred and thirty 
lines of it, but I abstain from quotation. 

I mention Holme and Frame at the outset because I de- 
sire to dismiss them. They were not poets ; yet a review 
of Provincial verse hardly can ignore them, because they 
were in a measure the pioneers in a movement of much 
import. That any one should express a thought in a coup- 
let was something, but it cannot be claimed that the gen- 
eral body of the literary work of the time was of 'suffi- 
cient fibre to be worthy of serious criticism. Then, too, 
as already remarked, the nationality of the verse was 
dubious. 

There, for example, was James Ralph, the friend of Frank- 
lin, who went to England in 1724, and between 1730 and 
1745 published a series of plays almost wholly English in 
atmosphere, and nearly all of which failed dismally at Drury 
Lane. Among them may be mentioned " The Fashionable 
Lady," "The Fall of the Earl of Essex," "The Lawyer's 
Feast," " The Astrologer," etc. 

His poems include " Glarinda," " Zeuma," " The Muses' 
Address," and one of much more note, that bitter attack 
upon Pope, induced by " The Dunciad," and entitled " Saw- 
ney," which the little nightingale of Twickenham honored 
with notice in the oft-quoted couplet, — 
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"Silence ye wolves, whilst Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
Making night hideous ; answer him, ye owls." 



Again, the chronicler sometimes is puzzled as to proper 
classification of the writers of this period. Satire, and that 
of the most virulent type, is so interwoven with the out- 
pourings of the muse as to make it doubtful whether the 
versifiers of the time have any claim to consideration in an 
essay on Provincial poetry. 

It is not easy, for example, to know where to bestow a 
writer like James Taylor, at one time Surveyor-General of 
the Province, and who resided in Chester County. His 
longest poem, published in 1728, and entitled " Pennsyl- 
vania," has certain merits considered as verse, but his 
" Story of Whackum," ridiculing quack doctors, puts him 
in the list of satirists who are more pungent than poetical ; 
and there is another poem, published anonymously in the 
Mercury in April, 1731, and called " The Wits and Poets of 
Pennsylvania/ 5 which entitles the author to a like classi- 
fication. 

Franklin himself aspired to verse, and his jeu d? esprit called 
"Paper" is likely to survive, but he was hardly a poet. 
Neither can we consider him altogether sound as a critical 
judge of poetry. Nevertheless, he sometimes pointed with 
unerring finger. Thus, when he spoke of Aquila Rose as 
" a very tolerable poet," he delivered himself of a just and 
well-balanced criticism ; first, because Aquila Rose is a poet, 
and secondly, because — having adjudged him worthy of 
this noble appellation — we must in honesty confess that he 
is only tolerable. That he is something more than a mere 
rhymester is shown not only by his mastery of the English 
heroic couplet, but by sudden gleams of imagination which 
bespeak true insight and inspiration. He was by birth an 
Englishman, but emigrated to this Province at an early age, 
and found employment in Bradford's printing-office. It is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that his talent might 
have developed into something really worthy, had he not 
been cut off at the early age of twenty-eight. He produced 
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at least one fine lyric, which I shall quote by and by, and 
in the thin volume of his work which is preserved to us 
there are evidences of an appreciation of the beautiful, all 
too rare in our Colonial writers. 

The title-page of Aquila Rose's volume bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Poems | On Several Occasions | By | Aquila Eose : | To which are pre- 
fixed | Some other Pieces writ to him, and to his Memory after his De- 
cease. | Collected and published by his Son Joseph Rose, of Philadelphia. 
| Philadelphia : | Printed at the New Printing Office, near the Market, 
1740. 

And we are reminded of the singular persistence of hu- 
man frailty, from one generation to another, when we read 
in Joseph Rose's advertisement or introduction to the vol- 
ume these words : 

" But many of his [Aquila's] best pieces were lent out, after his De- 
cease, by my mother, to Persons who have forgot to return them : And, 
perhaps the publishing these few, will put them in mind of sending 
them to me." 

After some three hundred lines of eulogy, we come to the 
collection proper, beginning with a translation of Ovid 
(Book I. of the second Elegy), followed by a rather more 
satisfactory rendering of the first book of the third Elegy. 
That the versification is fluent, and that it comes from a hand 
well practised in the mechanism of the art, is immediately 
evident. The opening of the third Elegy invites quota- 
tion, — 

" When the sad Image of the Night came on, 
The last to me in Kome's delightful town ; 
When I recount my Joys and Pleasures there, 
Then slides along my Cheeks a briny Tear. 
The fatal Day had almost lost its Light, 
Vail'd by the Curtains of the Sable Night : 
Caesar's allotted Hour was nigh at Hand, 
When I must leave the Sweet Ausonian Land. 
How short the Space ! Myself too unprepared, 
To be from all my Joys at once debar'd." 
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This is quite in the manner of the best English verse of 
the time, and Rose reaches a yet higher level in describing 
the parting scene, — 

" I must resign, 'tis Death to stop my Flight, 
This last sad Hour must tear me from your Sight, 
I left my Words imperfect on my Tongue, 
And on each Friend with close Embraces hung. 
But whilst we speak and weep, the Morning Star 
Aloft in Heaven, scarce peep'd thro' twilight Air. 
How grievous was the first Approach of Day, 
That forced Wife, Children, Friends and all away ! 
Such searching Pain, my Friends, I felt for you, 
This last sad Time I bad you all adieu, 
As if my Limbs in adverse Halves were torn, 
One part to Stay, and One to Exile borne. 
So Priam look'd, When Greeks in Arms came down 
From out the monstrous Horse, and fir'd the Town." 

The thought of being cut off from the pleasures of life 
seems to have been a recurrent one. We find it cropping 
out in the creative, as well as in the translated, work. The 
line which I have quoted above from the third Elegy — 

" To be from all my Joys at once debar'd" — 

repeats itself in the musical song 

" To his Companion at Sea." 

I cannot forbear quoting this entire : 

" Debarr'd, my Friend, of all the Joys 
The Land and charming Sex can give, 
Nor Wind, nor Wave, our Peace destroys ; 
We'll laugh, and drink, and nobly live. 

" The gen'rous Wine imparts a Heat 
To raise and quicken every Sense. 
No Thoughts of Death or Bliss defeat, 
Nor Steal away our Innocence. 

" Secure, should Earth in Euins lie, 

Should Seas and Skies in Rage combine ; 
Unmov'd, all Dangers we'll defie, 

And feast our Souls with gen'rous Wine. 
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11 For, should a Fear each sense possess, 
Of chilly Death and Endless Fate, 
Our sorrow ne'er can make it less ; 
But Wine alone can dissipate. 

" Then fill the Glass ; nay, fill a Bowl, 
And fill it up with sparkling Wine ; 
It shall the strongest Grief controul, 

And make soft Wit with Pleasure join." 

The call to fill the glass, followed immediately by the after- 
thought, " nay, fill a Bowl" and the farther adjuration to 
fill it up, lead one to suspect that Aquila was a bit of a bon- 
vivant, but such suspicion has no right to intrude itself upon 
an inquiry which seeks to be purely critical. 

The important fact for us to note is that this little piece 
has a lyrical quality not often surpassed among poems of 
its kind. It fairly sings itself and trips from the tongue 
with the agile movement of a cadence. The rhyme is per- 
fect, for we must remember that the "wine" and "join" 
of the last stanza not only have the indisputable authority 
of Pope, but that in the middle of the last century they 
were of precisely similar sound. From beginning to end 
there are none of those technical slips which the critics of 
that time so readily condoned, and which those of our day 
are so quick to condemn. 

The inscriptions to Richard Hill and to Sir William 
Keith are in the stock phraseology of works of that order, 
and scarcely call for comment. The lines " On the Death 
of his Friend's much lov'd Child" are in a higher strain, 
and show imagination and originality. The versification is 
correct pentameter throughout. The same is true of the 
lines, " To the Memory of his Sister, who died on his Birth- 
day." 

I do not know how well his praise of that lady w r as mer- 
ited, but certainly it was well expressed, — 

" Her Virgin Youth was past unknown to Strife, 
Each fleeting hour as if the last in life : 
No word from her e'er stole upon the Ear 
But what an Angel might delight to hear : 
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Actions received a tincture from her Heart, 
Unmix'd with Fraud, and unimproved by Art. 
****** 
" Sweet as the op'ning Koses' infant Bloom 
Who their own Lives in Fragrancy Consume." 

The three following pieces were written for the boys who 
carried the weekly newspapers, and were used as appeals 
for the Christmas and New Year generosity of their patrons. 
They were composed respectively in 1720, 1721, and 1722, 
and doubtless subserved their purpose well. After some 
unimportant lines on the gift of a boat, there follow six 
verses written extempore, and the fact that they were so 
written is their sole excuse for being. 

Bound along with the thin volume of Aquila Rose's 
poems, from which I have made the foregoing extracts (a 
volume, by the way, which is, I believe, quite rare, and to 
which I have had access through the courtesy of the libra- 
rian of this Society), is an elegy by Elias Bockett, of Lon- 
don. This poem was originally printed in the Mercury, 
June 25, 1724. It is a dialogue between Damon and Marino, 
wherein the latter recounts to his friend the happenings in 
the Western world, and especially dwells upon the untimely 
death of Amintas (under which musical appellation Aquila 
Rose is mentioned). Marino tells how 

" Merit like his cou'd ne'er be long unknown, 
His native Britain saw it not alone ; 
Where e'er he came, distinguish'd it appear 'd, 
At every Port Amintas was rever'd, 
Scarce was our Philadelphia in his View, 
Before his Fame o'er all the Province flew ; 
His Virtues Pennsylvania soon confest, 
They shone conspicuous, tho' by Fate oppres't ; 
Fate, even there, frown'd on the Bard awhile, 
But smooth'd her Brow at length and cast a flatt'ring smile." 

I pause to remark that Fate has been kept busy frowning 
upon the bard in Pennsylvania ever since. 

Mr. Boekett's tribute is fairly well done. It is in accord 
with the classicism of the day, and is rigidly hedged in with 
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rhymed couplets, broken here and there by a triplet, after 
the Dryden and Pope manner. 

Another elegy, anonymously contributed, celebrates Eose 
under the name of Myris, but is inferior, I think, to Bock- 
ett's. This also is bound with the poems. But the third, 
and much the best known of these tributes, does not appear 
in this volume. I refer to the elegy of Samuel Keimer, a 
name familiar to the readers of Franklin's autobiography, 
and one to which the subject now naturally leads me. He 
arrived in Philadelphia probably late in 1731, and set up as 
a moral reformer. He proposed to teach the negroes to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and wrote in regard to this enter- 
prise, — 

" Let none condemn this undertaking 
By silent thoughts, or noisy speaking ; 
They're fools whose bolt's soon shot upon 
The mark they've looked but little on." 

Which would seem to be an insinuation that the hasty 
critic's shafts often prove to be boomerangs. 

It is of Keimer that Franklin relates the droll incident 
touching upon his appetite for roast pig. Keimer came to 
Franklin and asked him to let his beard grow, because 
Moses had commanded that men should not " mar the 
corners of their beards." Franklin agreed, provided Keimer 
would bind himself to abstain from animal food. Keimer 
assented, but soon broke down and invited his friends to 
sup with him upon roast pig. They accepted, but before 
they could arrive Keimer, whose appetite had been whetted 
by his unwonted fast, devoured the pig himself. It may be 
presumed that Franklin thereafter felt at liberty to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations in the matter of his beard. 

It is to be remarked that, up to this point, the imitation 
of accepted English forms is almost servile. 

This imitation, as I have already said, is inevitable, and 
constitutes one of the special restrictions of any art in a 
new land. An eminent critic 1 has said of the American 

1 Edmund Clarence Stedman, " Poets of America." 
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poet that "he represents the music and ardor of a new 
country ... a new nation, yet not forced, like those which 
have progressed from barbarism to a sense of art, to create 
a language and literature of their own ; a new land with an 
old language, a new nation w T ith all the literature and tradi- 
tions behind it of the country from whose colonies it has 
sprung/' And again : " The thought and learning of this 
people began in America just where it had arrived in the 
motherland at the dates of the Jamestown and Plymouth 
settlements." 

It is well that these facts should be pointed out to us, for 
we are apt to forget how largely they enter into a proper 
critical estimate of the literary product of the period under 
review. 

But we must pass on to greet a writer of larger calibre 
than those whom we have been considering. 

In 1758 a little poem called " The Invitation" was sent 
anonymously to the editor of The American Magazine, and 
was seized upon with avidity and published, with the fol- 
lowing note : " This little poem was sent to us by an un- 
known hand, and seems dated as an original ; if it be so, 
we think it does honour to our city." Shortly afterwards 
an " Ode on Friendship" and one on " Wine" came from 
the same source, and a " Night-Piece" made its appearance. 
All were published promptly, and received commendatory 
notices from the editor, who seems especially to have been 
delighted with the " Ode on Wine," concerning which he 
said, "It is wrote with much poetic warmth," and then 
continues, " These pieces, and some others of his, fell into 
our hands by accident, soon after the appearance of ' The 
Invitation/ which was found among the rest; and we reckon 
it one of the highest instances of good fortune that has be- 
fallen us, during the period of our magazine ; that we have 
had an opportunity of making known to the world so much 
merit, we mean in consideration of his circumstances and 
means of improvement." 

These are strong words. If the MS. of a poetical aspir- 
ant of this our day were to receive such treatment at the 
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hands of an editor, I hardly know what would happen. I 
am not sure but that the shock would prove too much for 
the nervous system of the bard. 

But it is time to give the name of the author of these 
inspiring pieces. It is Thomas Godfrey, the son of a 
glazier who lived in Philadelphia, who was noted as a 
mathematician, and who was probably the inventor of the 
quadrant which has been called Hadley's. 

Godfrey appears to have possessed a talent for music and 
painting but little below that which he had for poetry. He 
rose quickly in the public esteem, and was patronized by 
the principal literati of the Province. His poems were 
collected in 1765 and published in a quarto volume at 
Philadelphia, under the title, " Juvenile Poems on Various 
Subjects, with the Prince of Parthia, a Tragedy." From a 
copy of this volume in possession of the Historical Society 
I make the following extract from " The Invitation." 

DAMOX. 

" Haste ! Sylvia ! haste, rny charming maid ! 

Let's leave these fashionable toys ; 
Let's seek the shelter of some shade, 

And revel in ne'er fading joys. 
See spring in liv'ry gay appears, 

And winter's chilly blasts are fled ; 
Each grove its leafy honours rears, 

And meads their lovely verdure spread !" 

Damon goes on to make love to Sylvia in approved fash- 
ion, and the latter, after an amiable return of his senti- 
ments, confesses that she is quite ready to quit the unreal 
diversions of town life for the bucolic pleasures which he so 
eloquently portrays. She closes the poem with these words : 

" How sweet thy words ! but, Damon cease, 

Nor strive to fix me ever here ; 
Too well you know these accents please, 

That oft have filled my ravish'd ear. 
Come, lead me to these promis'd joys, 

That dwelt so lately on thy tongue ; 
Direct me by thy well known voice, 

And calm my transports with thy song !" 
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Perhaps the first thing which strikes one in this versi- 
fication is its extreme correctness. Its mechanism is nearly 
without a flaw, and this very fact militates against the satis- 
faction derivable from it as poetry. It is certainly less lyr- 
ical than the song of Aquila Eose which I quoted a few 
moments ago. It lacks the " first fine careless rapture" 
which should show itself in the work of a young man of 
twenty-two, if it shows itself at all. We feel that Damon 
and Sylvia are very lovable young people, and we cannot 
deny that they give musical utterance to their mutual ad- 
miration ; but we are conscious all the w T hile that somebody 
is pulling the wires which cause Damon's eyes to roll and 
Sylvia's gentle breast to heave. The poet has not quite 
enough art to conceal his art, and the stage effect is spoiled 
by an unfortunate glimpse of the deus ex machina. 

The same defect mars the " Verses Occasioned by a 
Young Lady's asking the author What was a Cure for 
Love?" published also in 1758. 



1 From me, my Dear, seek not to receive 
What e'en deep-read Experience cannot give. 
We may, indeed, from the Physician's skill 
Some medicine find to cure the body's ill. 
But who e'er found the physic for the soul, 
Or made the affections bend to his controul?" 



We here inevitably are reminded of Macbeth 's 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?" 

though the universality of the sentiment in its application 
is sufficient to acquit Godfrey of a charge of plagiarism. 

The " Ode on Friendship," owing to the fact of its being 
written in the irregular versification usual to this form, 
moves more freely and we see less of the wires. It reaches 
well up towards the heroic at its climax. I can afford room 
only for a single stanza, the sixth : 
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" Eound the field Achilles flies, 

For Hector he cries, 
At length the Trojan chief espies, 
Horribly glorious midst the war, 
Upon his bloody shield the God of day 

Darts pendant rays ; 

The crimson mirror far 

Eeflects the blaze ; 
And all around him glories play. 
Patroclus' mantle loosely flung, 
The pledge of brave Achilles' love, 
And by the fair iEgina wove ; 
Upon his manly shoulder hung." 

The " Epistle to a Friend, from Fort Henry" brings us 
back from classic fields to our own beloved soil. It was 
written when the author was a lieutenant in the Pennsyl- 
vania forces garrisoned at Fort Henry, and contains a pict- 
ure (one of the very few preserved) of the distress of our 
frontier settlers, and of their sufferings at the hands of the 
savages who laid waste their homes. 

It is regrettable, however, that there is more of historic 
truth than of poetry in these lines : 

" If in this wild a pleasing spot we meet, 
In happier times some humble swain's retreat ; 
Where once with joy he saw the grateful soil 
Yield a luxuriant harvest to his toil, 
(Blest with content, enjoyed his solitude, 
And knew his pleasures, tho' of manners rude) ; 
The lowly prospect strikes a secret dread, 
While round the ravag'd cott we silent tread, 
Whose owner fell beneath the savage hand, 
Or roves a captive on some hostile land, 
While the rich fields, with Ceres' blessings stor'd, 
Grieve for their slaughtered, or their absent lord." 

I pass over some pastorals and other pieces to direct your 
attention to " The Court of Fancy," which is, perhaps, God- 
frey's chief title to fame. There is here a sense of the 
picturesque rarely discoverable among versemen of the 
Colonial period. Moreover, Godfrey provides us with an 
atmosphere for his picture, — an attention to one's artistic 
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needs which one learns to appreciate after a few weeks' 
work among the early Pennsylvania writers. 

" Methougbt I pensive unattended stood, 
Wrapt in the horrors of a desert wood ; 
Old night and silence spread their sway around, 
And not a breeze disturb'd the dread profound." 

After describing the temple, he gives us this description 
of the goddess herself, — 

" High in the midst, rais'd on her rolling throne, 
Sublimely eminent bright Fancy shone. 
A glitt'ring Tiara her temples bound, 
Rich set with sparkling Rubies all around ; 
Her azure eyes roird with majestic grace, 
And youth eternal bloom'd upon her face, 
A radiant bough, ensign of her Command, 
Of polish'd gold wav'd in her lily hand ; 
The same the Sibyl to .JSneas gave, 
When the bold Trojan cross'd the Stygian wave." 

Contrast this with the description of Delusion, — 

" Now swiftly forward false Delusion came, 
Wrapt in a fulvid Cloud appeared the Dame. 
Thin was her form, in airy garments drest, 
And grotesque figures flamed upon her vest ; 
In her right hand she held a magic glass, 
From whence around reflected glories pass. 
Blind by the subtle rays, the giddy crowd 
Rush'd wildly from the Dome and shouted loud. 
The few remain'd whom Fancy did inspire 
Yet undeceiv'd by vain Delusion's fire." 

It is clear that the author got his idea of the transition 
from the Court of Fancy to that of Delusion from Chaucer's 
" House of Fame," wherein the change is from the House 
of Fame to that of Rumour. We know, indeed, that he was 
a student of Chaucer, from his paraphrase of part of the 
poem, " The Assembly of Foules," and from the internal 
evidence of other portions of his work. 

There is also an echo of Pope in " The Court of Fancy," 
which is a poem that ought to be read in its entirety, and 
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which I shall mar by only one further quotation. It is but 
just, however, to direct attention to the propriety and ele- 
gance of the allegory. The offspring of the muses, Poetry, 
Painting, and Music, are the attendants upon Fancy, in the 
character of the three masters, Homer, Apelles, and Timo- 
theus, and the scheme is worked out with a fidelity and 
consistency much to be commended. 

That our poet had a becoming sense of modesty is shown 
in the humble position assigned to himself among the at- 
tendants upon the goddess Fancy, — 

" Close at her feet, a Bard, in raptures lost, 
Was placed, and wildly round his eyeballs tost. 
Great Fancy was his theme ! the soothing strain, 
In floods of pleasure, thrill' d thro' ev'ry vein." 

The year following the publication of " The Court of 
Fancy," the remarkable song called " Victory" made its 
appearance in the Pennsylvania Gazette. It is a psean of 
triumph, filled with loyalty to Britain, and exhibits to a 
degree too pronounced for our present taste the machinery 
of the classic school of English verse. 

The piece opens with a picture of Britannia reclining 

" On a soft bank, wrapt in the gloomy groves, 
(Thro' which Ohio's ever rolling wave, 
Unaw'd by moons, meandring wildly roves, 

And sweetly murm'ring seems to mourn the brave). 

" Her spear and laurel wreath aside were thrown, 
The big round pearly drops each other trace 
From her bright eyes in gushing torrents down, 
And wash'd the roses from her beauteous face." 

The construction here leads me to call attention to the 
singular want of perception which characterized all the 
early versifiers in the matter of tenses. It seems strange 
that one familiar with classical models could speak of the 
pearly drops that trace each other from Britannia's eyes 
and wash'd the roses from her face. Yet similar slips are 
of frequent occurrence, and probably have made themselves 
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uncomfortably felt in some of the quotations already given. 
This, however, merely as parenthesis; I must not delay 
Britannia in her quest, — 

" ' And why, (then cry'd the bright angelic maid) 
Why is my breast a prey to foul despair ? 
It is but folly thus to mourn the dead, 
No longer then I'll idly loiter here. 

" ' I'll seek where Victory her seat doth rear, 
And all around her pow'rful influence spread, 
She yet perhaps may listen to my pray'r, 
And grant revenge for ev'ry gallant shade.' " 

And so the bright angelic maid spreads her sunny wings 
(a proceeding which leads one to fear a mixing of meta- 
phors, and causes surprise that Britannia was not repre- 
sented as a full-fledged goddess) and flies to the palace of 
Victory. The massy gates standing ajar disclose the celes- 
tial beauty within, but the gates are guarded by the porter, 
whose name is Horror ; and at his side stand grim Death 
and shivering Fear. There, too, are Pain and Sorrow ; but 
I cannot describe the scene half so well as does our poet, — 

" Clad in deep sables Sorrow did appear, 
All wan and ghastly with dejected eye, 
Eager she treasur'd ev'ry Widow's tear, 

And murmur'd ev'ry helpless Orphan's sigh. 

" High on her shining seat was Victory plac'd, 

Sweet were her smiles, but dreadful was her frown, 
Her left hand with the spreading palm was grac'd, 
And in her right she held the Victor's crown." 

And now come four lines of unusual brilliancy and 
color, — 

" One perfect Euby was her glitt'ring throne, 

Gold were th' ascending steps, but smear'd with blood, 
Close by her side bright laurel'd Glory shone, 

And Fame with her loud sounding Trumpet stood." 

There is a haunting cadence here which somehow makes 
one think of Thomas Gray. Apart from the sense, the 
Vol. xvit. — 2 
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verses just read might be slipped in between two stanzas 
of the " Elegy written in a Country Church-yard" without 
injury to the perfect unity of that well-nigh perfect poem. 

It is one of those coincidences which occur so often in 
literature, and about which criticism so often wanders off 
into idle conjecture. 

Britannia makes her obeisance to Victory in the great 

hall 

" Around (whose) wall, in curious niches plae'd, 
The imag'd Heroes sternly frown'd in gold," 

and enters complaint that the goddess once smiled upon 
her arms, — 

" ' But now in vain, forsook by heav'n and Thee, 
In vain they strive, their courage all is vain ; 
Tho' the dear prize is Fame and Liberty, 
They see triumphant slaves and dread the chain.' '* 

The goddess promises much glory for the future, and 
with a tribute to Britain's fleet and a touching allusion to 
General Wolfe, who is compared to the noble Decius, the 
poem comes to an end. 

I have spoken of this production as a remarkable one, 
because it is so different from the prevailing manner of the 
time, and because it contains certain stanzas and single 
lines of real felicity. It cannot be said that the imagination 
displayed is of a particularly high quality, but the handling 
of the theme is respectable, and in places skilful. Of the 
structure the extracts offered furnish a sufficient notion. 

I can pause only to mention a " Paraphrase on the First 
Psalm," quite a commonplace piece of work; and a " Can- 
tata on Peace," addressed to " Mr. N". E." (presumably Rev. 
Nathaniel Evans). The scene of the last-named poem is 
the banks of the Schuylkill, and the verse is fairly musical. 
There are also songs, addressed, in true classic style, to the 
Celias and Sylvias of the poet's acquaintance, but which 
have lost their interest with the passing of the occasions 
which inspired them. 

We come now to a work of unusual significance, from 
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the fact that it was probably the first attempt made in 
Pennsylvania at dramatic composition. I refer to "The 
Prince of Parthia," a tragedy composed by Godfrey in 1759, 
and which he finished somewhat hurriedly during a tem- 
porary residence in North Carolina, in order that it might 
be in season to be performed by the company of players at 
Philadelphia. 

This haste is quite evident in the later scenes, and some 
of the elisions and false quantities are very trying to a deli- 
cately-attuned ear; nevertheless, we should go far astray 
did we brush aside the piece as unworthy of consideration. 
It has passages of great nobility, and is an essential ele- 
ment in the literary product of the period under review. 

" The Prince of Parthia" does not strictly observe the 
" unities" of the classic drama, and while it actually is im- 
proved by its departures from the rigid limitations of its 
class, we are forced to note these departures as a defect 
when we come to pass critical judgment upon the piece as 
a work of art. 

Otherwise the tragedy is wrought out on correct lines, 
and the management of the action combines good taste 
with a nice attention to the exigencies of stage presentation. 

I should say that " The Prince of Parthia" is one of the 
very few examples of a closet drama which is at the same 
time a practicable acting play. No one who has not tried 
knows how much cleverness is necessary to effect this 
combination, and the writers of our own time might take a 
valuable leaf from Godfrey's experience in this regard. 

The scene of the tragedy (which consists of the canonical 
five acts) is laid at Ctesiphon, the story being the old one 
of a good king, a false queen, a noble son, and a wicked 
son, and the complications thence arising being similar to 
those with which we are familiar in Shakespeare and the 
French tragic writers. The love-story is delicate and ten- 
der, and Godfrey, in his arrangement of the sequence of his 
scenes, has displayed a sense of the law of contrast, — a 
quality in which the Colonial poets were strangely deficient. 
There is some strong writing in the sixth scene of Act 
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II., where Arsaces visits Bethas in prison. Greater poets 
than Godfrey would have no cause to be ashamed of blank 
verse such as this, — 

BETHAS. 

" Away, away. 
Mock with your jester to divert the court, 
Fit scene for sportive joys and frolic mirth ; 
Think'st thou I lack that manly constancy 
"Which braves misfortune, and remains unshaken ? 
Are these, are these the emblems of thy friendship, 
These rankling chains, say, does it gall like these? 
No, let me taste the bitterness of sorrow, 
For I am reconciled to wretchedness. 
The Gods have empty'd all their mighty store 
Of hoarded ills upon my whitened age ; 
Now death — but oh ! I court coy death in vain, 
Like a cold maid, he scorns my fond complaining." 

Or again, note these almost Shakespearian lines spoken 
by Arsaces in Act IV., Scene 4. 

ARSACES. 

" Why should I linger out my joyless days, 
When length of hope is length of misery ? 
Hope is a coz'ner, and beguiles our cares, 
Cheats us with empty shows of happiness, 
Swift fleeting joys which mock the faint embrace ; 
We wade thro' ills pursuing of the meteor, 
Yet are distanc'd still.' ' 

But for the false accent of the last line this passage would 
be technically perfect. Written by a youth of Godfrey's 
years and under the conditions of his environment, it is 
remarkable. 

The fifth scene of this act is almost a paraphrase of 
" Hamlet." Just as Hamlet visits Gertrude to upbraid her, 
and is reinforced in his purpose by the appearance of the 
late king's ghost, so, by a slight alteration in the situation, 
Thermusa, the queen, visits her son Arsaces, and is struck 
with terror by the apparition of the ghost of the murdered 
king, her husband. 
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Note the similarity running like a thread through the 
dialogue, — 

AKSACES. 

" What means the proud Thermusa by this visit? 

Stoops heav'n-born pity to a breast like thine ? 

****** 

Why gaze you on me thus ? Why hesitate ?" 

QUEEN. 

" This, with the many tears I've shed, receive." 

( Offers to stab him.) 

ARSACES. 

" Nay, do not mock me with the show of death 
And yet deny the blessing. 

******* 

Why drops the dagger from thy trembling hand ? 
******* 

Why this pause ?" 

QUEEN. 

" It surely was the echo to my fears, 
The whistling wind, perhaps, which mimick'd voice ; 
But thrice methought it loudly cry'd, ' forbear V 

( Ghost of Artabanus rises.) 

" Save me, oh, save me, ye Eternal pow'rs ! 
See, see, it comes surrounded with dread terrors, 
Hence, hence ! nor blast me " 

And even as Shakespeare shows that the ghost is an 
hallucination existent only in the mind of Gertrude, so 
Godfrey makes his ghost apparent only to Thermusa. 
And he does this in precisely the same way and in almost 
identical language, — 

ARSACES. 

" Your eyes seem fix'd upon some dreadful object, 
Horror and anguish cloath your whiten'd face." 

******* 

QUEEN. 

" What ! Saw'st thou nothing ?" 

ARSACES. 

" Nothing." 
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QUEEN. 

"Nor heard ?" 

ARSACES. 

" Nor heard." 

The plagiarism here is so magnificent that we almost 
applaud its boldness. The ghost does not appear as a char- 
acter at all, but is merely shown upon the stage so that the 
audience may understand the vision in the queen's disor- 
dered brain. But Godfrey does not stop here. He delib- 
erately slashes a line from " Macbeth" to fill out his scene 
from " Hamlet," and rechristens the whole as " The Prince 

of Parthia"— 

queen {addressing ghost). 

" Ah, frown not on me — 
Why dost thou shake thy horrid locks at me ? 
Can I give immortality ?" 

I note these appropriations rather for the purpose of 
showing Godfrey's close study of the universal poet than 
with a view to finding fault with his tragedy. There is 
enough in it of original thought to carry it through bravely. 

But it is time to leave this work. Before I do so, how- 
ever, I must quote the charming song — almost in the man- 
ner of Waller — which enriches the otherwise sterile fifth 

act, — 

" Tell me, Phillis, tell me why 
You appear so wondrous coy, 
When that glow, and sparkling eye, 
Speak you want to taste the joy? 
Prithee give this fooling o'er, 
Nor torment your lover more. 

" While youth is warm within our veins, 

And nature tempts us to be gay, 
Give to pleasure loose the reins, 

Love and youth fly swift away. 
Youth in pleasure should be spent, 
Age will come, we'll then repent." 

" The Prince of Parthia" may be regarded as an histor- 
ical tragedy, though the author has not hesitated to depart 
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quite widely from history. According to Tacitus, Strabo, 
and Josephus, Queen Thermusa was the wife, not of Arta- 
banus, but of Phraates, Artabanus being the fourth king 
of Parthia after him. In other ways also he has deviated, 
but he amply has atoned for these lapses in the artistic truth 
of his characterizations. 

In taking leave of Godfrey, I naturally am led to speak 
of one who was his close friend, and who wrote the appre- 
ciative memoir prefixed to the volume just noticed. 

I refer to the Rev. Nathaniel Evans, born in Philadelphia 
in 1742, and sent as missionary to New Jersey by the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel. This writer seems to 
have been fired with that enthusiasm for the muse which, 
in his day, was too often but an affectation, and in our day 
is nearly always a theme for jest. At the opening of his 
preface he says, — 

" Poetry has been accounted the most peculiar of all the 
liberal arts, and it is the only one in the circle of literature 
which a man of common capacity cannot, by mere dint of 
constant application, become master of." 

And again,— 

" The prose writer may indeed warm his reader with a 
serene and steady fire ; he may keep up his attention with 
the energetic, the flowing period. But the poet's it is to 
wrap him in a flame, — to dissolve him, as it were, in his 
own rapturous blaze." 

One who speaks thus must be a man of sentiment, sus- 
ceptible to outward impressions and strongly guided by the 
artistic impulse and the poetic view of nature and life. 
And there are indications in his work that these tendencies 
were developed by the accidents of his career. Having 
gone to England upon the taking of his degree at the Phila- 
delphia Academy, he returned thence in December, 1765, 
having had for his fellow-passenger (among others) the 
lady who figures in our Colonial literature under the pseu- 
donyme of Laura. This lady was Miss Elizabeth Graeme, 
a daughter of Dr. Graeme and granddaughter of Sir W. 
Keith, a woman of unusual gifts, who afterwards became 
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the wife of a Scotchman named Hugh Ferguson, and at 
whom it will be convenient for us to glance at this time. 

I am unable to state how far the acquaintanceship be- 
tween Laura and Evans was of a romantic origin and char- 
acter. But certainly it influenced his verse, if not his life, 
and many of the best pieces in the poems (published in 
duodecimo in 1772) are the addresses and replies of these 
congenial friends. 

The volume opens with an elegy upon Evans, written by 
Laura, and conceived in a spirit of fervor and devotion. 
To turn from this production to the parody on Pope's lines, 
"Eloisa to Abelard," is immediately to become aware of 
Laura's versatility and wit. This parody, by the way, was 
the occasion of much pleasant raillery between Laura and 
Evans. The latter accepts the lines as good-humored 
banter, and writes in reply, — 

" I lately saw, no matter where, 
A parody by Laura fair ; 
In which, beyond dispute, 'tis clear 
She means her country friend to jeer ; 
For well she knows her pleasing lays 
(Whether they banter me or praise, 
Whatever merry mood they take) 
Are welcome for their author's sake." 

To which Laura replies, — 

" Laura to Damon health doth send, 
And thus salutes her saucy friend." 

And after laughing at him for supposing himself to have 
been in her thoughts, she exclaims, — 

" Unhappy me ! who ne'er could dream 
That you should think yourself the theme," 

and proceeds to make very fine mince-meat of him, thus : 

"You want to prove, in wondrous haste, 
That Laura, too, has Stella's taste ; 
As if it must directly follow, 
Since you are favored by Apollo, 
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That he his choicest gifts must send 

To every scribbling female friend. 

I thank you, sir — you're wondrous kind ! 

But think me not so vain or blind 

As to believe the pretty things 

Your muse, with ease, at Laura flings." 



And so the carte-and-tierce goes on apace pleasantly 
enough, and with no little brilliancy in sally and repartee. 

But Evans's mood was serious at times, and he seems also 
to have been moved by love of his native land and desire 
to celebrate in song her glories. 

" Shall fam'd Arcadia own the tuneful choir, 
And fair Sicilia boast the matchless lyre ? 
Shall Gallia's groves resound with heav'nly lays 
And Albion's poets claim immortal bays ? 
And this new world ne'er feel the muse's fire ; 
No beauties charm us, or no deeds inspire ? 
Pennsylvania ! shall no son of thine 
Glow with the raptures of the sacred nine?" 

This extract is from the " Daphnis and Menalcas," a pas- 
toral eclogue written in 1758, when the poet was but sixteen ! 

Of the epistolary odes to various friends I think silence 
the kindest criticism. The " Panegyric" to the memory of 
General Wolfe is in a higher key. There is a fine heroic 
swing in this, for example : 

" Where great St. Lawrence rolls its awful flood, 
He, daring, led Britannia's warrior-band, 
Scal'd its proud banks, and pierc'd the desert wood, 
That veils the horrors of the hostile land. 

****** 

" Now lights his vengeance on the dastard foe — 
So once Pelides, on the Trojan field 
(Whilst death stood glaring on his crimson'd shield), 
Fill'd every trembling Dardan heart with woe." 

The " Elegy to the Memory of Theophilus Grew, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the College of Philadelphia," is rather 
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commonplace, and the same confession must be made in 
regard to the remaining pieces in this form. 
There is an " Anacreontic Ode," beginning 

tl Hence with sorrow, spleen, and care ! 
Muse, awake the jocund air ; 
Wreathe thy brows in myrtle twine, 
And assist the gay design ; 
Strike the trembling string with pleasure, 
Till it sound the enchanting measure/' 

which has a free movement and some beauty, and there are 
occasional songs that linger affectionately in the ear, but 
Evans does not appear to have had the lyrical gift of his 
friend Godfrey. There is nothing in him like the song in 
" The Prince of Parthia," or the pretty lyric of Aquila 
Rose, both of which I have quoted. As to his imitations 
of Horace, they do not imitate, and hence fail at the point 
where they make their appeal to our judgment. Writers 
are apt to think that what they do least well is precisely 
their main excellence, and it is one of the thankless offices 
of criticism to point out these errors, and try to show 
wherein merit really resides. And so, in Evans, we seem 
to find his best work where he has laid the least stress. 

I have time only to mention the pieces in Latin, of which 
the " Carmen Pastorale," beginning 

" Urbs colitur priscis quondam celeberrima Scotis" 

is probably the best. 

I may take advantage of this opportunity to enumerate 
certain minor versifiers, whom the chronicler has no right 
wholly to ignore. John Solomon, a professor of French, 
established himself in Philadelphia, and, seemingly with a 
view to obtaining pupils, sent a communication to Franklin 
which was without signature, and which duly appeared in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette for August 2, 1736. It was accom- 
panied by a sonnet written (as was also the letter) in 
French, wherein Mr. Solomon scouts the notion of riches 
being essential to happiness : 
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" Oui,je Vai dit centfois, ce n'est que fiction 
De croire le r&pos attache a Vopulence" 

Nevertheless, Mr. Solomon appears to have appreciated the 
necessity of obtaining an income. 

Of more interest to us is a German paraphrase of several 
portions of Scripture from the pen of the hermit John 
Kelpius. These may be found in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of March 31, 1742. 

Kelpius also composed a Book of Hymns, which were 
done into English verse by Christopher Witt, and more 
especial reference to which may be found in Watson's 
" Notes on the Early History of Germantown." 

These references to the Pennsylvania Gazette bring to mind 
a group of writers, who, though perhaps of minor note in- 
dividually, composed a body of prose and verse of no little 
importance in estimating the value of the literary output of 
the Provincial period. There was William Lowry, the 
author of several Latin odes and other pieces, a good 
sample of whose powers may be found in a Carmen Gratu- 
larium to Governor Thomas, which appeared in Franklin's 
Universal Magazine in 1741, though I believe the authorship 
is not undisputed. 

There, also, was John Beveridge, a Scotchman, who, in 
1758, was appointed professor of languages in the College 
of Philadelphia, and an interesting obituary notice of whom 
appears in the Gazette for July 2, 1767. In 1765 he put 
forth a small collection under the title, "Epistolce et alia 
qucedam miscellanea/ 7 which contains some lyrical work of 
merit. Beveridge was accounted the best writer of Latin 
verse in the Province. 

Nor must we forget Francis Daniel Pastorius, who com- 
posed sundry acrostics and other pieces addressed to the 
daughters of his friend Thomas Lloyd, with whom Pastorius 
came to America in 1683 ; nor David James Dove, whom 
Mr. Graydon mentions as a popular satirical poet about 
1750. Dove was the first master of the Germantown 
Academy, coming to that position in 1762. His composi- 
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tions are largely political and personal satires. His attack 
upon William Moore, of Moore Hall, is very bitter, and 
its title, " "Washing the Black-a-moor White," furnishes a 
clue to its quality. 

We are reminded also of William Rakestraw, who, in 
1707, was charged with writing " several scurrilous libels 
and rhymes against the proprietor." 

Also of David French, who presented certain poetic 
translations of some of Anacreon's odes and two of the 
elegies of Ovid. 

I must mention, too, in passing, Susanna Wright, who lived 
near Philadelphia, removing later to the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. Her muse was religious, and she displayed more 
piety than poetry; nevertheless, she had a certain noble 
quality of utterance which we may not judiciously despise. 

The same remarks apply to Hannah Griffitts, daughter of 
Thomas Griffitts and granddaughter of Isaac Morris, senior, 
who composed some religious verses of merit, and was 
rated highly by her contemporaries. 

It is sufficient here merely to catalogue the names of John 
Wilcocks, who produced pastorals, epigrams, and fables of 
considerable wit and elegance ; Joseph Brientnall, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and the first secretary of the 
City Library Company, who was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Junto; and James Logan, who, though a finished 
scholar, was not distinctively a poet. The latter translated 
the Distichs of Cato into English verse for the use of his 
daughters. He also wrote Latin verses, and produced a 
Greek ode of some distinction. 

Reference to James Logan induces mention of Thomas 
Makin, who, in 1728-29, dedicated to Logan two Latin 
poems which are still, I believe, in the collection of manu- 
scripts preserved at Stenton. One is entitled " Encomium 
Pennsylvanise," and the other " In Laudeo Pennsylvania," 
from w T hich one may infer that Makin was possessed of a 
due share of State pride. I find a copy of the latter piece, 
together with an English rendering, in Proud's " History 
of Pennsylvania" (Vol. II. pp. 360, 361). It opens thus : 
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" First, Pennsylvania's memorable name 
From Penn, the founder of the country, came ; 
Sprung from a worthy and illustrious race, 
But more ennobled by his virtuous ways," 

Which reminds one of those adolescent excursions into the 
realms of the muses, wherein we are taught the order of the 
alphabet through the medium of a jingle. Even now my 
ears are ringing with the theme, — 

"A was an apple-pie," etc. 

And these reflections lead me to speak of " Kawanio Ohe 
Keeteru; a True Relation of a Bloody Battle fought be- 
tween George and Lewis, in the Year 1755/' l said to be by 
one Nicholas Scull, and beginning 

" There liv'd a man not long ago " 

Ah ! who can hear that line without thinking of the 
immortal gentleman who leaped into a bramble-bush and 
discovered a homoeopathic cure for lost eyesight ? 

Lack of imagination seems to be the prevailing difficulty 
in these productions, and we find the same conditions in the 
work of William Satterthwaite, an Englishman, and a per- 
son of some learning, who is chiefly memorable as the 
author of a poem written in 1738, and entitled " Mysterious 
Nothing." Of this piece I would say that the title precisely 
describes the contents. Mr. Satterthwaite wrote also an 
" Elegy on Jeremiah Langhorne," and a poem called 
" Providence ;" but Mr. Satterthwaite was not a poet. 

This stigma, however, does not apply to John Dommett, 
whom Mr. Joshua Francis Fisher (in his admirable paper 
on Provincial literature) styles the first " professional poet 3 " 
that our country produced. 

We may, without much reluctance, dismiss the works of 
John Parke, a native of Delaware, who became interested 
in verse-writing while a student in the college at Philadel- 

1 The title is in the Indian language, and is expressive of a hero 
relying upon God to bless his endeavors. 
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phia, and who made a fair translation of the Odes of 
Horace. He produced also " Virginia ; a Pastoral Drama," 
which is sufficiently pastoral, but not very dramatic. 

I can stop only to mention the names of Charles Osborne 
and Joseph Watson, who were clerks in the office of Charles 
Brockden, and who made some pretension to literature, and 
can only refer to Henry Brooke as the author of " A Dis- 
course on Jests." 

These writers exhibit some descriptive power, but usually 
fail to rise to anything approaching fervor. And this re- 
calls to my mind that one of the most remarkable descrip- 
tions w T hich Colonial literature affords is that contained in 
the Rev. Dr. Smith's poem on visiting the Academy in 
Philadelphia in June, 1753. In this folio of some three 
hundred lines he speaks of Penn, whose form he sees in 
the clouds, where he, — 

" With sky-tinged mantle clad, and lifted hands, 
In act to touch the string, majestic stands." 

Considering how fundamental is the injunction of Friends 
to " plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel," it is rather 
startling to think of William Penn dressed in a sky-blue 
mantle and playing the harp. Nevertheless, we must make 
due allowance for the poetic license. 

Dr. Smith's funeral sermon upon W. T. Martin was per- 
haps his ablest production, and it has for us an added in- 
terest on account of the elegies of the Rev. Jacob Duche, 
assistant minister of Saint Peter's, and of Paul Jackson, 
which appeared in the same volume. Still more by reason 
of the elegy written by Francis Hopkinson, and prefixed to 
Dr. Smith's sermon. 

Hopkinson was a profound lawyer and a man of Varied 
talents and wide scholarship. He excelled in music and 
poetry, and had some knowledge of painting. As a 
humorist and satirist he ranked very high. His first poem 
appeared in the first number of the American Magazine, 
being an " Ode on Music." This was followed by two 
poems, after Milton, and by an " Ode on the Morning," and 
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other verses. In 1758 appeared a poem " On the Invention 
of Letters and the Art of Printing," which Professor Smyth, 
in his very interesting volume on the " Philadelphia Maga- 
zines," attributes to Hopkinson. 

It may be noted, however, that this writer's fame rests 
chiefly upon his occasional pieces. " The Battle of the 
Kegs;" "Treaty, a Poem," written on the banks of the 
Lehigh in 1761 ; " Science, a Poem," written in the year 
following, and other like works, attest his powers. He died 
in 1791. 

From " Science" I make the following extract : 

" Goddess sublime ! on whose advent'rous wing, 
Like the sweet lark, fleet fancy mounts to sing ; 
Whether it chance to please thee, youthful queen, 
With airy step to grace the rural scene ; 
Or softly languish thro* the breezy grove, 
In all the dying tenderness of love : 
Whether thro' some untrodden flow'ry way 
With contemplation mild, thou lov'st to stray ; 
Or on a tempest's rapid fury rise, 
And dip thy plumage in the wat'ry skies ; 
Or moonlight wand'ring by the wave-worn shore, 
Wait on old ocean's melancholy roar : 
Where'er thou art, once more my prayer attend, 
Once more, celestial muse, thy influence lend." 

The opening stanza of " The Battle of the Kegs" jingles 
musically, but is very like doggerel : 

" Gallants attend and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty ; 
Strange things I'll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia City." 

There are several songs and other lyrics which I should 
like to quote, did space permit, but I must content myself 
with referring the student to the volume of the " Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Occasional Writings of Francis Hopkin- 
son, Esq., printed by J. Dobson at Philadelphia, 1792," 
which I have examined with some care. 

Among the best pieces of book-making which came from 
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the press of William Bradford were the "Familiar Epis- 
tles of Beveridge," some of which were done into Eng- 
lish by Stephen Watts, Alexander Alexander, and Thomas 
Coombe, Jr. 

The latter gentleman also wrote a poem called " Edwin, 
or the Emigrant," which he dedicated to Goldsmith, and 
which is a continuation of the story of the " Deserted Vil- 
lage." It is said to have been written with a view to dis- 
couraging emigration to this country, and by its unattractive 
pictures of the condition of the people here was certainly 
calculated to produce that effect. Along with " Edwin" are 
printed some small pieces, including " The Unfortunate 
Lovers," etc., but the quality of the work is mediocre. 

The same criticism must be passed upon much of the 
anonymous verse contributed to the American Magazine about 
this time. Side by side with the poetry of Godfrey, Hop- 
kinson, and others, we find such pieces as " The Squabble, 
a Pastoral Eclogue," " The Manners of the Times, a Satire 
by Philadelphiensis," "A Panegyric, by Strephon," which 
appears to be a reply to the " Satire," and many odes on 
" Liberty," " Oppression," and kindred themes, inspired, 
doubtless, by the resistance of the Colonies to Great Britain, 
none of which command our attention as poetry. 

Occasionally, however, the investigator is rewarded by 
finding work of a higher order, such as that of George 
Webbe, the author of " Bachelor's Hall," who, in addition 
to that rather creditable performance, published a short 
piece in praise of Pennsylvania, and other minor poems. 
Webbe, it will be remembered, was engaged with Keimer 
in the publication of the Pennsylvania Gazette, and was in 
some measure a patron as well as a devotee of the muse. 

Indeed, an examination of the columns of the periodical 
press of the time reveals a large body of verse, much of 
which is creditable, some of which is very bad, and a little 
of which deserves to be called by the noble name of poetry. 

It has been my endeavor, in reviewing the verse-makers 
of the Provincial period, to arrive at a fair notion of the 
poetic feeling and of the general culture which prevailed. 
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That the proportion of wheat to chaff is distressingly small 
may as well frankly be conceded; but when the conditions 
are fully considered, I think the fair-minded critic must 
admit the creditable character of the literary product of the 
time ; and I believe that the literary student of Pennsylva- 
nia letters who has heretofore passed over, as utterly sterile, 
the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century, will 
modify his opinion so soon as he devotes to the study of this 
period the care and attention without which no just estimate 
is possible. 
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